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asked to name the lectures which bear most specially upon problems of the 
present, we should select those on " Metallic Currencies" (ch. ix.) as bearing on 
bi-metallism ; ch. xvi., on " The History of the Protectionist Movement in Eng- 
land;" ch. xxi., on " The Theory of Modern Taxation ;" and the best chapter in 
the book, on " The Policy of Government in undertaking Service and Supply," 
as bearing directly upon topics like purchase of land by Parliament for national 
purposes, state railroads, and other questions not remotely connected with certain 
socialist proposals. Thus it will be seen that the book appeals directly to those 
who are trying to face and solve the many difficult social and economic problems 
of our times ; and, even though one may disagree with some of the conclusions 
drawn in its pages, one cannot fail to recognize the enormous.value of the appeal to 
facts, both of the present and of the past, to which it gives utterance, wherein 
the only hope of salvation for the political economist lies. For the student of 
social science, for the politician no less than for the economist, this volume is 
indispensable, and we heartily welcome the appearance of a second edition, whose 
moderate price places it now within the reach of all. H. de B. Gibbins. 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., etc. 

Selected and Revised by the Author. Vols. I.-IV. London : Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1891. (pp. 527, 576, 579, 608.) 

These four volumes, in which Dr. Martineau has collected all the more im- 
portant essays, reviews, and addresses which have issued from his pen during the 
sixty years over which his literary activity has extended, appear very opportunely 
after the publication of the three elaborate works by which the author's rank in 
the philosophical world will finally be determined. The future historian of phi- 
losophy will find in these collected writings an interesting and valuable clue to 
the inner development of Br. Martineau's characteristic ideas. We are told in 
the Preface that some few of the earliest of the author's philosophical essays 
have been omitted, " as too pervasively steeped in the spirit of a discarded phi- 
losophy;" the " discarded philosophy" being the necessarianism of Dr. Priestley 
and the associational psychology of James Mill. 

Vol. i. is made up of personal sketches, admirably drawn, of Dr. Priestley, 
Schleiermacher, Comte, etc., and also three political essays. In vol. ii. are col- 
lected those essays which deal more especially with historical and ecclesiastical 
subjects. Though all the volumes contain matter of interest to the philosophical 
student, it is in vol. Hi. and the first half of vol. iv. that the more direct and 
important philosophical utterances are found. The first part of vol. iv. in- 
cludes a striking series of college addresses, and the well-known papers on 
" Modern Materialism," in which Professor Tyndall's Belfast address is so 
acutely criticised. It is in vol. iii., however, that the philosophical reviews are 
contained which first established Dr. Martineau's reputation as at once a power- 
ful thinker and a master of literary form. In the first part of vol. iii., headed 
" Theological," is the paper entitled " Science, Nescience, and Faith," in which 
Mr. H. Spencer's " Agnosticism" is critically discussed, and also the paper on 
" Mansel's Limits of Religious Thought," which did so much to allay the panic 
which the Dean's Bampton lectures had occasioned in the theological world. 
In the " Philosophical" section of this volume are reviews of Mr. J. S. Mill's 
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logical doctrines and of Professor Bain's psychology, and the volume closes with 
a remarkable paper on the question " Is there any Axiom of Causality ?" which 
was originally read before the Metaphysical Society, and afterwards appeared in 
the Contemporary Review. Whoever wishes to enter into the heart of Dr. Mar- 
tineau's philosophy should make himself thoroughly acquainted with this essay, for 
it is in his conception of the nature and origin of the idea of cause that the pivot is 
found on which his chief metaphysical and ethical ideas turn. Locke, as is well 
known, gave two explanations of the idea of cause : in one passage referring it to 
reflection on the order of phenomena, and in another appearing to derive it from 
the consciousness which the mind has of its own causal activity. Berkeley adopted 
the latter of these explanations, while Hume fastened upon the former, treating 
cause as nothing more than phenomenal antecedence. From Hume this notion 
of cause as a mere relation among phenomena passed into the Kantian philoso- 
phy, and thence into German idealism, so that now Neo-Hegelians, like the late 
Professor T. H. Green, declare that to call God the cause of any event is an un- 
meaning expression. It is characteristic of Dr. Martineau's philosophical system 
that he entirely rejects this view of cause, and maintains that " the axiom ' every 
phenomenon has a cause,' instead of meaning ' every phenomenon invariably 
succeeds another phenomenon,' really means ' every phenomenon springs from 
something other than phenomenon.' " In this paper and elsewhere Dr. Mar- 
tineau argues that this " something other than phenomenon" can be nothing else 
than " will." This exposition of the idea o'f cause places Dr. Martineau in an- 
tagonism with both the sensational and the rational idealists, but it is only against 
the former that the criticisms in these volumes are directed. Our space will only 
allow of a glance at Dr. Martineau's fundamental ethical teaching, which is found 
in vol. Hi., in reviews of Dr. Whewell's moral treatises, and much more fully in 
the second volume of the " Types of Ethical Theory." The previous ethical 
doctrine most akin to that of our author is that given in Butler's celebrated 
three sermons on human nature ; but the bishop's ethical psychology falls far 
short of Dr. Martineau's more consistent and elaborate analysis of man's moral 
consciousness. According to Dr. Martineau, conscience passes judgment not on 
outward acts, but on inward springs of action. As human nature develops, 
higher springs of action necessarily arise, and it is the distinctive feature of our 
author's ethical theory that he maintains that on the juxtaposition in conscious- 
ness of two or more springs of action we intuitively discern that one is of higher 
ethical rank than the others. " All human beings," argues Dr. Martineau, " when 
their consciousness is fairly interpreted, as infallibly arrive at the same series of 
moral estimates as at the same set of rational truths ; so that it is no less correct to 
speak of a universal conscience than of a universal reason in mankind ; and on 
this community of nature alone rests the possibility of ethical science." But while 
our author thus rests the discernment of first principles in ethics on immediate 
intuition, he at the same time finds a legitimate sphere for the calculation of 
consequences ; for when the conscience has sanctioned certain principles of action 
there often remain several possible ways in which the ethical injunction may be 
executed, and the choice between these various means must be determined by 
an appeal to the canon of consequences. Whatever judgment may be passed 
as to the soundness of this ethical theory, there can be but one opinion as to the 
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high psychological value of Dr. Martineau's elaborate analysis of human springs 
of action. It is the opinion of the present writer that the metaphysical and 
ethical ideas set forth in these eloquent volumes will amply repay, careful read- 
ing, and that the arguments by which they are supported must be fairly reck- 
oned with in all future attempts to give a satisfactory rationale of man's moral 
consciousness. C. B. Upton. 

Ein Lebensbund. Erzahlung aus der Zukunft. Von Julius Baumann. Frank- 
furt a. M. : Koenitzer's Verlag, 1891. Pp. 112. Octavo. 
The author of this tale — well known and esteemed as a professor of many 
years' standing at the University of G5ttingen and as an able philosophical 
writer — has produced a story in which philosophical reflection and theory over- 
shadow the narrative ; a fact which justifies us in discussing his work here. 
Indeed, the story as such does not in the leasj lay claim to any independent 
artistic value ; it merely serves to bring about certain situations which permit 
the author to express his thoughts in a more varied and attractive way than 
would be possible in a purely theoretical treatise. For still another reason the 
work comes within the province of this Journal. The author wishes to sketch 
the outlines of his philosophical system, not as a purely personal and individual 
view, but as a result of the modern method of scientific thought. But is science 
the only controlling element in our lives ? This question must be answered in 
the negative, for our age is everywhere deeply engrossed in a dualism of the 
scientific and the religious world of thought. Both have naturally arisen in 
the cause of civilization ; both stand to-day sharply opposed to each other on ac- 
count of their many irreconcilable claims. The religious world has its organi- 
zation in its ecclesiastical fellowship ; nor does science, for her own purposes, 
lack corporate union ; but so far it has done little for the cultivation of higher 
ideal interests, for a common spiritual and moral elevation. The thought of 
pursuing knowledge, not merely as an end in itself or for purely practical pur- 
poses, but to make it the foundation of our entire view of life, still seems strange 
in many ways even to the civilized nations. Religion still occupies the position 
that should be held by a popular philosophy. As a system of metaphysics for 
the people, religion is everywhere found at the side of science, but in a way 
and with the help of formulas which, emanating from a non-scientific view of 
the world, unavoidably clash with our scientific habits of thought. Up to a cer- 
tain degree this condition exists and may be felt everywhere ; but it is much 
less natural in a country like the United States, where the Constitution places 
no obstacles in the way of the complete individualization of religious creeds, 
than it is in Germany, where the ruling hierarchy, by means of outward pressure, 
keeps the best mental energy of the nation within the bounds of traditional and 
antiquated creeds. These conditions must be kept in view in order properly to 
appreciate the real purpose of the author. The " League of Life" {Lebensbund) , 
which he undertakes to describe, is the model of a free society, which shapes 
its life and the education of its offspring in an ideal form, not upon a founda- 
tion of historical belief, but upon one of living knowledge. Science is con- 
stantly being reproached with the fact that it brings the thought of man to no 
conclusion, and offers no goal to his life. Baumann endeavors to show here that 



